PAINTING

ment de perles et des pierres pr^cieuses, et un deploiement de
splendeurs plus voyantes que couteuses, dont quelque coleurs
eclatantes et un peu de clinquant font le frais". It is this
richness that the Indian artists were fond of representing ; they
used their skill in this direction without ever for a moment
thinking to give life to those hieratic figures which they
reproduced from generation to generation, since time
immemorial, So M. Gustave le Bon declares with reason,
"Dans sa peinture comme dans la litterature Plnde en est
demeuree a une phase devolution correspondant a peu pres
ou moyen age".

The mention of an Indian School of Painting must seem
absurd to a reader, acquainted only with modern India, where
no trace of the existence of the pictorial art can be discerned
except "the pretty though conventional miniatures," which a
few craftsmen at Delhi and Agra are still able to execute.
But whatever may be the merits and demerits of modern
productions, ancient India, as we have already noticed,
certainly produced paintings which deserve to be ranked
as works of art "Cependant11, says the brilliant French
Orientalist, M, Sylvain Levi, "dans 1'Inde ancienne, la
peinture a bril!6 du plus vif eclat elle y fut cultivee avec
passion. Les palais avaient des vastes galeries ornees des
tableaux qui retracaient les plus fameux episodes de la
legende et de 1'epopee, une personne d'une bonne education,
sous distinction de rang et de sexe, sovait peindre un portrait".

The bas-reliefs in different colours were developed in-
dependently apart from the paintings, at an early period. At
the first appearance, the paintings in the caves of Ajanta
seem to be somewhat of a clumsy style ; the landscapes are
puerile, the figures are without models, the visages are copied
with care but without life. But then we come to a period,
when more finished art was produced : e.g< in the mystic
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